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Play is one of the most important factors in the development of 
children. Children of normal mentality play as they live. It is a part 
of their very existence. As one writer has said “A child plays for the 
same reason that the grass grows or the flowers spring up, for the 
same reason that he is here at all—it is Nature’s way of making men.” 


With defective children all of this changes, and when we attempt 
to make a study of the Play activities of the feebleminded we arrive 
at the conclusion that the defective child is lacking in his ability for 
spontaneous play which is so much a part of the normally function- 
ing child. This undoubtedly is one of the reasons why Play, as such, 
has been given so little consideration and place in the curriculum of 
the average Special Class and Institution. This, and one other reason, 
that very few parents appreciate the real value of play for their chil- 
dren, and hence do not demand, or even inquire whether or not their 
children are receiving such instruction. Nevertheless, the fact that 
mentally deficient children do not play unless taught to do so, is the 
very strongest argument in favor of giving it a real place in the cur- 
riculum of any school dealing with this very special group of children. 

Introductory to a more personal discussion of the question of 
Play and its present day interpretation and use; I would ask you to 
think back over the early history of all races and to recall to mind 
how for centuries past, Play has furnished both interesting and valu- 
able material in the development of their histories. Furthermore, re- 
member how very true this has been of the present primitive races. 
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The American Indian for example indulged in all sorts of games 
many of which in modified form are still being played by our children 
of today and pretty much so by children from all over the world, 


And why we ask, did these people, savages as they were, indulge 
in Play to the extent which they did? The only answer which 
can be given is that these people understood and appreciated its value, 
and so encouraged and even compelled their children to take part in 
all sorts of sports and games. 


And in this connection History enlightens us still farther by 
telling us how these people used to Play as a means of eliminating 
the unfit. When children did not take part in the games of the hour, 
their inability or lack of desire to play was interpreted in terms of 
incompetency and weakness and such children were sometimes even 
put to death. “The survival of the fittest” was the rule of savages in 
their play as well as in all other considerations of life. And today 
we cannot observe defective and normal children at recess, or on the 
playground without realizing how easily and fairly correctly the clas- 
sification of such a group can be determined. 

The failure of mentally deficient children to complete with nor- 
mal children is quite as apparent on the playfield as it is in the school | 
room or in the Laboratory for whereas the normal child plays with 
spontaneous abandon and joy, the mentally defective child only plays 
when made to do so. “made to play,’ sounds something the same as 
“making a child eat ice cream” and yet it is a fact, that mentally de- 
ficient children do not play unless they are taught to do so and after 
being taught must ever be urged and made to play. 

Possibly it is this discouraging aspect and the difficulty in find- 
ing teachers who really understand the problem, which has caused 
Play to be classified as a nonessential in the curriculum of Special 
Class and Institution. 

However, if this were to be said to the average parent or teacher 
they would refute it and would immediately make the reply, “Why! 
my children have plenty of play, all that they can-possibly need, they 
have regular daily Play periods and go to the playfield, Gymnasium or 
what not.” And it would be quite true, in as far as the privilege of 
playing, if they so desired, was concerned but that it is not the need: 
the need is systematic and directed play periods, definitely provided 
for in the School program, periods in which children will be taught 
how to play and will be expected to give back the same satisfactory 
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results as is expected of them when taught the subjects of universal 
approval, reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic. 

Our Summer Training Course for Teachers, which we have con- 
ducted for the past eighteen years, has afforded us ample opportunity 
of knowing. For while definite play periods, may be the requirement 
jn one city, the chances are that in the other ninety and nine it will 
not be so. 

Dr. Wirt, of Gary, Indiana, is deserving of much praise for 
his foresight and leadership in giving Play its proper place and value 
in the school system of that city. Today one fourth of the Gary 
teachers are physical trainers, and every child spends at least one 
hour daily in the Gymnasium or on the Playground. And if I may 
be privileged to say it, without seeming to praise unduly our own 
efforts ; I believe that Vineland deserves much credit also for its early 
awakening to this need. A Birthday Party was one of the very first 
functions of the Training School and on this occasion every child in 
the Institution attended and was expected to take active part in 
the games which always form the most important part of the evening 
program. 

Preparatory to these gatherings the teachers in the class rooms, 
the trainers in the Industrial departments and the caretakers in the 
cottages were required to teach the children how to play games and 
then on the night of the party to join in and play the games with the 
children. Coming from New England and its ways of conducting 
school, it was at first somewhat of a shock to me, to see the Officials 


of the school playing games with the children. And even now I can - 


recall some of these early impressions which I received at my first 
Children’s Birthday Party when Dr. Johnstone and Prof. Nash played 
“Chase the Squirrel,” along with John Ashmore, Henry Koenig and 
a like group of our older boys. I thought it was most amusing sight to 
see these two men running in and out and swinging on the corners, 
in their efforts to catch each other, and at last when the race was 
fairly won and “The Squirrel” had been thoroughly chased, caught 
and held, that these two men sat down panting and exhausted but 
victoriously happy in their conquests. It was not until some years 
later that I fully appreciated just what these men were accomplishing, 
other than playing- what seemed to me then a very childish game. 
Now I know that they were setting Play standards for the whole In- 
stitution and in passing I truly believe that they were having a right 
good time. 
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Some of our friends who have had the opportunity of attending 
one of these Birthday Parties, even as recently as last summer may 
have experienced some of my earlier surprise, as it seems that these 
two men, are never to grow beyond the time when they can play these 
games with all the vim and pep of boys in their teens. 

Organized Play at the Training School: 

Our procedure in teaching our children to play is to begin with 
the Kindergarten group and by making the Game period the most at- 
tractive and important period of their whole day we are able to give 
Play its proper place in the hearts of these our very little children, 
And then, right on through the school life of each child. Yes and 
for just as long as they remain in the Training School, the importance 
of play is emphasized and definite periods are set aside for this pur- 
pose. Morning Assemblies, Wednesday Evening Entertainments, 
Field Day Sports, etc., are some of the special means by which we 
are able to reach all of the children in the Institution and to give them 
the opportunity and benefit of regular and supervised Play periods. 

The training given in the Kindergarten is particularly well suit- 
ed to the needs of defective children. Here they are taught to play 
games with very definite objectives in view. For example, the Sense 
Training games, used in Kindergarten and which are so thoroughly 
enjoyable to all children, were originally designed for the purpose of 
stimulating the sense perceptions and thereby making discrimination 
of sound, color, etc., more possible with little children. By the use 
of such games, defective children are taught valuable lessons and at 
the same time they are having a wonderfully fine time. Alex. Johnson 
says in one of his studies: “For them, the awakening of both the body 
and the mind is gained by stimulating and feeding the Play instinct, 
as they begin to play they begin to live.” 

As our children grow older physically and leave the Kindergar- 
ten we find that the continuance of games and play as a regular part 
of their School training is equally essential to their further develop- 
ment and happiness as when they were in the Kindergarten group. 
And in speaking of “further development” mental growth and sta- 
bility more than physical growth is the thought in mind. 

The Spirit of fair play on the playground is a wonderful pro- 
moter of the meaning of truth, justice and honor. Likewise through 
games and play the will power of children is strengthened and their 
whole moral fibre is toned up. 

With the mentally deficient group who are so lacking in all of 
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these particulars such training is most essential. Furthermore it has 
been demonstrated that there is no better way of controlling the 
overly active child or of stimulating the very slow child to greater 
activity than by means of organized play. 

Train children to play, to play well and to win and we shall have 
gone a long way toward accomplishing with defective children, our 
real objective, namely gaining for them happiness, and giving to them 
the ability for self help and possibly to help others. 

In this connection, however, two factors are necessary and must 
not be overlooked, one the necessity of training children to play and 
the other the necessity of making the right selection of games to be 
played, for it would be equally futile to attempt the development of 
games as the development of numbers, unless the games chosen are 
interesting to children and within their scope of understanding and 
mastery. 

The following list of plays and games which I have arranged 
in group order and in accordance with their difficultness, is suggestive 
as a means of showing just what games are best suited to the needs 
of the different types and grades of defective children. 

Group order of Games and Play and discussion of each:— 

Group I Includes Platoon and Circle Games. 

Group II Includes Simple Competitive Games. 

Group III Includes Competitive and Endurance Games. 

Group IV Includes Team Games. 

Group I. Platoon and Circle Games. 

These games are particularly appealing and well suited to all 
little children, as in playing games such as these a large number of 
children can take part and the independence of thought and action is 
not a necessity. ‘Follow My Leader” a typical game of this group 
only asks that one child, the leader, act independently, the others 
merely follow this one child. “Cat and Rat”, Drop the Handker- 
chief”, “Going to Jerusalem” are also typical games of this group and 
as we know, do have a very definite place in the hearts and minds of 
children. Normal children just play these, and it would be difficult 
to ascertain how or when they learned, whereas feebleminded chil- 
dren before they are at all able to play even these friendly old fash- 
ioned games; must be taught, step by step, until they have mastered 
what to them is a real lesson. 

Kindergarten and Folk games classify in this group and are 
made doubly enjoyable to children because of their musical accom- 
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paniments. Repetition, impersonation and musical appreciation are all 
important factors in the teaching of games to defective children and 
in nearly all group games these are not only a possibility but a real 
necessity. 


Group II Simple Competitive Games. 


Races of all kinds are included in this group and these are par. 
ticularly helpful in teaching children lessons of obedience, self con- 
trol and will power. Think for a moment of the different lessons 
which are envolved in such a game, the children are lined up for the 
race, toes on line and themselves held in readiness for the signal 
“Go.” And as the signal is given every child must not only respond 
but must do so instantly. Furthermore, if they have the mentality to 
understand the game and the ambition to win, they know that they 
must not stop or even falter until they have reached the goal. 

In so simple a game as this, think of the self control and will 
power which must be exercised, of the energy which is expended 
and lastly but not of least importance of the proud elation, experienc- 
ed by the winner. 

Many times while training our children for Field Day Sports, 
I have seen the value of this lesson demonstrated, little children, 
those of the lower mental levels, who at first were hardly able to 
control themselves, very soon learned from the cheers and applause 
of the others “the secret of success” and little by little they gained 
in their ability for self control until at last they were rewarded by 
being given the opportunity of taking part in a real race. 

Relay races and races of all kinds, one legged, two legged, three 
legged, potato, toothpick and wheelbarrow, all have their places in 
this group of games. 


Group III Endurance and Competitive Games. 


The more difficult games are included in this group and whilst 
they do not reach as large a percentage of defective children as do the 
games included in the other two groups; still they are splendid types 
to teach to children of the higher mental levels. 

“Chase the Squirrel” played in two lines and “Fox and Geese” 
played in one line are typical games of this group. They 
are very popular with our children and strange as it may seem, these 
games are equally popular today as they were twenty years ago. And 
the secret of this is that our children know how to play them well. 
Defective children do not need a wide range of games but rather to 
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be taught to play a few games well. And this is a fact which should 
not be lost sight of in dealing with this group of children. 

In the Training School today, I think it would be safe to say 
that aside from Kindergarten our children play less than ten games 
with thorough understanding of rules, etc., and including Kinder- 
garten games, not over thirty-five. And yet this number is quite ade- 
quate for our needs. 

Group IV Team Games. 

Base Ball, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, and others are included in this 
group all of which are only possible with children having the very 
highest of mental levels. Furthermore only children of strong phys- 
ical development should be allowed to take part in these games. 

Viewed from these two standpoints, it would appear that team games 
do not commend themselves for Institution purposes as unqualifiedly 
as those included in Groups I—II—III—whereas, from the stand- 
point of their entertainment value to the school a good Base Ball or 
Basket Ball team is an asset and as such it has a very decided place in 
the life of every school. 

For the past two years we have been justly proud of two very 
good Base Ball teams. One made up of the School boys and one of 
the Colony boys. The one made up of the School boys played many 
outside teams during the season and won for themselves a very com- 
mendable record. 

Nine boys, with three additional players for emergency, twelve 
boys in all were selected from our population of some 400 boys. 
These boys were selected on merit of being able to play a competitive 
game well. 

Possibly we could have selected twenty-four more boys who 
could have been taught to play Base Ball fairly or even quite as well 
as the one team but even so, thirty-six selected from four hundred 
seems a very small percentage of our boy population to be taking 
part in our sports. And my feeling is that whilst a good Base Ball 
team is a splendid acquisition to the Training School; organized 
play, well suited to the needs, mentalities and abilities of many more 
of our children, must ever be our real Play objective. And in order 
for this to be true we employ two Physical Culture teachers, one for 
our boys and one for our girls and a Kindergarten teacher who de- 
votes one third of her time to the teaching of games. This arrange- 
ment allows us to give specific training to at least three fifths of our 
entire population. 
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Briefly summarized the play abilities of defective children work. 
ed out in accordance with their mental levels, gives the following , 
results : 


1. Children with mental ages of two and less years. 

This group is unable to play games, they just run around, 
no objective. More or Jess destructive. Are unable to control them- 
selves, laugh or cry without cause or reason. Unsupervised they are 
usually in motion, will sway their bodies to and fro, rock empty 
chairs, pound upon near at hand objects with untiring persistence. 
The attention of this group can only be held for short periods of 
time and this is usually possible, only by surprising the child or by the 
constant repetition of noise or music, beating a drum, etc. 

Play for this group-must be more in the form of walks, rolling 
of balls, picking and conveying of certain articles from place to place 
rather than in the form of games. 

2. Children with mental ages of three and four years. 

This group can be taught to play Kindergarten games. They 
enjoy particularly the type of games requiring much repetition as 
“The Farmer in the Dell”, “The Muffin Man”, etc., and which are 
played to the accompaniment of good lively music. 

They also enjoy circle formation games where little or no lead- 
ship is required and where many chidren can take part at the same 
time. Running, hopping and skipping games are also to be recom- 
mended for this group as in all such games little children are given 
the opportunity of expending their surplus energy, objectively and 
under direction. And for the children classifying in this group the 
same type of games are equally suitable for the girls and for the boys. 

3. Children with mental ages of five, six and seven years. 

This group enjoy all of the tag and catch games and such 
others as classify under the head of simple competitive games. 
“Pussy Wants a Corner”, “Bull in The Ring”, “Lame Fox and Chick- 
ens” are typical of the games played by the boys of this group. 

The girls enjoy Folk Dancing, and to take part in drills, action 
songs, etc., they also enjoy impersonation games, such as allow of 
costume effects, and the acting out of little plays. To be much in 
evidence is the desire of girls classifying in this group. 

4. Children with mental ages of eight, nine and ten years. 

The boys in this group enjoy competitive and endurance 
games, and particularly so, those of daring, such as “Prisoner’s Base,” 
“Poison”, etc. They also enjoy a few Team Games, such as Base 
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Ball and Basket Ball, but only a small percentage even of this Moron 
group are able to play team games well. 

With the girls classifying in this group, it is very difficult to in- 
terest them in games of any kind. Their preference is just to sit 
around or to do fancy work. Occasionally some will show interest 
in Basket Ball but this is the exceptional rather than the usual thing. 


These girls do not take kindly to exercise and play, but this does 
not mean that they do not need it. On the contrary the girls in 
this group need to be taught to play and to be encouraged to do so, 
until it becomes far more enjoyable to them than the merely setting 
around habit. 


Folk Dancing and the higher type of Social dancing, fancy drills 
and character dances are all within the abilities of this age girl and 
are to be recommended. A few games of the type of “Three Deep” 
are also to be recommended as in playing, alertness and vigorous ex- 
ercise are the requisites of the game, and these are particularly de- 
sirable for the girl who is temperamentally too tired. 


In Conclusion. 

The real objective of these few pages has been to emphasize 
the need of more play for defective children and whereas I have 
said much and repeated more that is trite and old, still if in any 
measure the cause, “happiness of little children” has been helped 
along, if Play which is so vital to the further development of all 
such children is given its rightful place in our Schools and Institu- 
tions, then I shall not feel that my efforts, however inadequate, have 
been in vain. 


And let us not forget, “There is no real difference between work 
and play except in the spirit in which it is done and all good work 
is done in the spirit of play.” 





The feeble-minded can be classified in volitional terms as active 
or passive, social or anti-social. This is particularly important from 
the standpoint of conduct and character. Social training or habit for- 
mation in the field of character and conduct should be one of the most 
important functions of training in special classes. DoLi 





The welfare of the weakest and the strongest are inseparable. 
—COooLIDGE 
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Intelligence as Indicated by Re-Action 
in Games 
By Martha Lindley Hall 


A few days ago an eight-year-old girl attracted my attention at 
a near-by lake resort. I asked her if she would like to play a game 
with me and proceeded to teach her the little game known as ‘fifteen’, 
I gave her the directions but once. After having her select fifteen 
pebbles I told her that the object of the game was to make the 
opponent take the last stone, and that there was but one rule to the 
game, namely, that you could take in your turn either one, two, or 
three pebbles as you chose, but the one who had to take the last 
pebble was beaten. 

Immediately the child began planning ahead, and in less than 
half a dozen games had so far discovered the combinations necessary 
to win that I found it impossible to force her into an error. I then 
asked her to play with another child who had been watching the game 
and who was of the same chronological age. The children were both 
entering the fourth grade at school, and to a casual observer would 
probably seem of equal intelligence. However the second went at 
the game in a hit-or-miss fashion, with no plan and no thought of 
blocking her opponent. When beaten several times she became ir- 
ritated and said: “It isn’t fair; Violet studies it out and of course 
she beats me.” When asked why she didn’t study it out too she re- 
plied: “That’s not the way to play games.” 

Violet seemed so young to me to have reasoned out the com- 
binations as she did that I hazarded the statement to a friend that 
her I. Q. must be near 130. The next day I met her mother and ' 
asked if her daughter had ever had a Binet examination. She replied 
that she had, at the age of five, but that she remembered only that 
her I. Q. was well up in the 120’s. In school her teacher was at a 
loss to employ her; she had already skipped one term and was still 
leading her class. Further data on the second child I was not able 
to secure and could only interpret her reaction in the light of past 
experiences; for this is the latest of many experiences I have had 
with children which serves to convince me that if a child proves 
quick in games there is no reason to doubt his or her intelligence. 

In 1916 I standardised in the Vineland Laboratory one of the 
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Children’s Improvement Games known as the ‘Fruit and Flower 
Game’, the result of which investigation was published in the Train- 
ing School Bulletin.* Afterward in my own clinic I found this little 
test, decidedly valuable. It not only served its purpose as a test, 
but proved a valuable introduction to a general examination. I found 
it easy to lead from this to Healy’s Pictorial and to various con- 
struction tests. It had the advantage of being viewed by the child 
merely as a game, with no idea in his mind that he was being rated 
as to his performance. 

By means of the games used in the Observation Department of 
this same clinic, with the help of my assistants, I was able to place a 
child fairly accurately before using the intelligence scale, and I be- 
lieve that there is a very interesting field of investigation here that 
has scarcely been touched by psychologists. 

We were well supplied with games, many of them homemade, 
and it was our practice to turn the child loose among them, ‘expose 
him’ to them as it were and watch carefully his reactions. He not 
only revealed his interests to us, but as I have said his mental level 
was well indicated. 

Among our devices were some jig-saw puzzles of our own con- 
struction which we found quite diagnostic. The simplest one was 
the colored picture of a mother and child cut into about a half a 
dozen simple pieces. The second was a picture of several animals in 
action; and the third was a ship, full rigged, at sea. The second 
was a decidedly more complicated subject than the first, and the 
pieces were more irregular as well as more numerous; while the 
third was still more difficult. Many six-year-olds did the first un- 
assisted, while it was seldom that a child under ten was able to 
complete the third. The second fell about midway between the two 
extremes. We made no intensive study of these pictures, for they 
served the only purpose we had in view quite well enough as it was; 
but I have no doubt that there is much that might be done with a 
graduated series of such pictures. 

We also used the kindergarten color cubes, and were able in a 
rough way to standardise the patterns given on the lid of the box 
for the child to reproduce. 

As a child I played checkers a great deal, and as I played often 
against my father who was very keen my game ranked somewhere 
above that of ‘give away.’ In my clinic I made it a practice to play 
* A Picture Test by Martha Lindley, Training School Bulletin, Feb. 1918. 
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checkers with each high grade child, and I never found a child below 
the normal group who could really play the game. Of the normal 
group, not all by any means succeeded in winning against me, but 
they gave evidence of looking ahead, planning moves, and watching 
my maneuvers. I often taught them to play since some had never 
learned the game, but it was always easy to tell if there was any 
reasoning back of their game. 

I found group games very enlightening also; and it was very 
interesting to take a mixed group, teach them a new game and see 
which caught on to the rules, developed tactics, etc., as contrasted 
with those who were not only slow in learning the game but who 
were never able either to detect or to use strategy. One of the best 
games for this purpose is the well known one of ‘Up Jenkins!’, played 
at a long table, and using a quarter of a dollar or a Canadian penny, 
a larger piece being too difficult for small hands. I feel sure that an 
observing teacher with any class above second grade would find little 
difficulty in detecting the subnormals by means of this game. 


There are of course games of a lower order requiring memory 
or imitative ability only, and before using a game for the purpose 
of detecting reasoning ability it should be carefully analysed. There 
are games, too, which are a test of motor control, eye and ear train- 
ing games, etc., which are not to be confused with ones I have been 
discussing. 

I hope my readers will not infer that all who cannot play check- 
ers, for instance, are of inferior intelligence. Bear in mind that I am 
dealing with children, and normal children in general are fond of 
games. Temperamental differences, as a rule, seem to arise later. 
Moreover if a child did not play checkers well I formed no judgment 
until I had made a complete study of him; but as I have said before 
when he did play a good checker-game succeeding tests invariably 
revealed high reasoning ability. It would be difficult to standardise 
a game like checkers. Those who play know how subtle are the data 
on which in the first moves you base your opinion of your opponent. 
But even psychologists take pleasure at times in measuring children 
by means less mechanical than scales, and a fertile field for such re- 
creation may be found in games. 

From the pedagogical side the game has had much attention and 
there are all sorts of game devices for teaching various’ subjects. 
Teachers of Special Classes need to be expert in such games since their 
children find application to the abstract particularly difficult. At the 
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same time they will find how enlightening from the psychological 
standpoint these games may become. The truly successful Special 
Class teacher must know each child from every standpoint possible, 
and here is another way by which light may be thrown upon his 
abilities and limitations. 


Mal-Nutrition 
Elizabeth Cleveland, Dietitian 


During the past few years there has arisen the question: What 
can we do for the under-nourished child and what are the causes of 
mal-nutrition? At first, it was thought that the under-nourished child 
was found only in the homes of poverty, and it was because the child 
did not get enough to eat. Upon further investigation, it was found 
that mal-nutrition existed in the homes of the wealthy. 

So many times parents think that if a child has plenty of food 
that is all that is necessary. They do not take into consideration 
that a child may be filled and not fed. Certain foods are necessary 
for growth and to keep the system in what is termed “good physical 
condition.” . 

After careful study, the fact was revealed that mal-nutrition 
causes a child to be of a complaining nature, irritable and unhappy. 
Such a child is often misunderstood. Childhood should always mean 
joy and happiness. After it was found why the child was unhappy, 
the next questions arose: What causes mal-nutrition? What are the 
symptoms, and how can it be prevented? Among the causes of mal- 
nutrition are: physical defects, enlarged tonsils, adenoids, over-fatigue, 
lack of sleep, faulty diet. After the cause was revealed, the next 
point of interest was: What were the symptoms, or how did it affect 
the individual child? Listlessness, irritability, lack of energy and 
zest, underweight and lack of joy in life, which is the natural right of 
every child, were observed as signs. 

The next step was to prevent mal-nutrition. It was at this point 
that the dietitian came to aid. It was under her direction that nutri- 
tion classes were formed. These classes are now held in various 
cities and towns. When the children come to these classes they are 
usually pale and listless. Each child has a weight chart, and they are 
required to do certain things every day. Milk is one article of food 
which is very necessary for growth, and they are given much of it to 
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drink. It contains the vitamines which are absolutely necessary in 
the diet. It is when vitamines are lacking in diet that such diseases 
as scurvy and beri-beri occur. Another requirement is that the child 
have a definite number of hours of sleep. If the child does the things 
each day as required, it receives a certain rating. At stated times the 
children are weighed, and as they increase in weight the various 
signs of mal-nutrition disappear. 

In all institutions or schools where there are children, the question 
of diet should be carefully watched, as well as their hours of sleep 
and hours of play. Unless a child is well nourished, in later years he 
will not be strong enough to carry life’s burden. 





Here and There in the Training School 


When Willie came to us in 1911 he was a timid, sober, quiet 
little fellow of twelve who looked about eight and had a mental 
level of six. After a year or two of intensive training it became 
evident that his condition was permanent and being satisfied with 
his care, training and happiness and contentment that had developed, 
his father decided to make life provision for him. Instead of making 
the “Life Provision” payment however, the parents wished to erect a 
cottage and to this the Board of Trustees agreed. The result is 
Mills Cottage. 

Twenty-four youngsters call this cottage “Home” and all you 
need to do is to step inside when the boys are all there and you will 
agree with them. They are a lively group, full of mischief and 
activity, but the fine woman who has been in charge for the past 
seven years has the attributes of a good mother. She knows their 
age and their tendencies, but she has a loving patience that sees much 
good and is only conscious of the troubles in order to set them straight. 
As one father said, “No matter how often a child says a thing or 
asks a question you all seem to have time to answer politely.” How 
can we hope to train in politeness if we do not give it? 

Each boy who is able has some little household duty to perform 
and the shining floors, clean windows and well made beds are the 
pride of those who made them so. There is nothing fancy about 
the place. The rooms and their contents are meant to be used and 
sometimes they get pretty hard use, but they are always kept clean 
and this in turn is reflected in the boys themselves. Oh yes, they 
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do get dirty—as dirty as any normal active boys, for they have a half 
acre play ground and they play ball, roll hoops, roller skate on the 
walks and erect and take down their tent and do all of the other 
hundred and one things that make for happiness. But at the proper 
times, when they are ready for school, or meals or bed, their faces 
shine and their hair is as “slick” as one could wish. 

There is often a pet animal or two that belongs to the Mills Boys 
and always the sleek old cat that tolerates their caresses. And no 
group in the whole Training School has such a facility for picking up 
a stray dog and making it feel at home. 

Around the outside of this pretty stone building are planted 
many small beds of flowers that give it a bright aspect throughout the 
summer, and their play field is a fine stretch-of lawn without a single 
“Keep off the Grass” sign. The big porch at the back is on the south 
side where there is plenty of sunshine and from it you may watch the 
the base ball and other games unless you want to lie on the grass 
back from the base lines and “root” for the players. 

These boys do not spend a great deal of time in-doors during 
the summer months—there is so much more fun outside, but during 
the winter or in rainy weather the big living room 24 by 36 ft. is a 
very jolly spot. There ate plenty of toys and games and when they 
tire of them the victrola or a story keeps away ennui. Of course, 
we all like stories, but there is nothing quite as fascinating on a winter 
evening as the faces of twenty little boys as they sit open mouthed 
following the tale of a fairy prince, or Brer Rabbit or some other 
hero of childhood. Bed time always comes too soon. It has always 
come too soon for children, but one cannot go on forever telling 
“just one more.” 

Many a mother who has been able to stay late enough to see the 
children go to bed has come away with moist eyes and comfort in her 
heart when she hears in the good night song— 


“Here within this dear retreat 

Thy helpful blessings I entreat 

Oh see my weakness, make me strong 
And bless me in my evening song.” 


Then they literally jump into bed, there are some last minute 
whispers and, because God has vouchsafed to all of our children the 
blessings of easy sleep, then comes quiet. 
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Halloween in The Kindergarten 


This has been one of the happiest weeks in kindergarten since 
school opened. It has been full of the Halloween spirit. Since the 
beginning of last week the little folks have been planning how they 
would like to decorate their kindergarten room. Some selected black 
cats, others pumpkin men, lanterns, etc. Each child thoroughly en- 
joyed making things and could not work fast enough. Even the dul- 
lest child who was not able to do the actual work enjoyed watching 
the other children. A number of these little folks went in a Hallow- 
een parade given in town, they represented “The Babes In Toy Land” 
and the float on which they went was very beautifully decorated with 
our school colors, lavender and white. Best of all were their parties 
which they had last evening in their cottages, the cottages were very 
artistically decorated with Halloween draperies. I visited two of 
these cottages and the children were all enjoying themselves playing 
Halloween games. One of these games was ducking their heads in a 
dish of flour for pennies. One little boy, after trying for a time, 
finally gave up and brought his face full of flour, from the dish. 
When asked where his penny was, he said he did not know, but he 
thought he had swallowed it. Two gentlemen, who happened to be 
present, turned the little fellow upside down and shook him. At that, 
some one dropped a penny on the floor and he was convinced that he 
had swallowed it. In the center of the room was a table laid with 
good things which their dear folks from home had sent them and of 
course, they invited their guests to have some.. In our morning circle 
to-day, each child had a little story of his own to tell of last evenings 
doings. I feel that this Halloween has been one of the happiest that I 
ever spent in the Training School because I felt that every little child 
had a jolly good time and it made me glad to see them so. 

Louisa B—— 





Here is a Chance to Help 


We need three things this month: We still need $300 for the new 
sterilizing apparatus that we have put in at the Hospital. This now 
fixes us in excellent shape to avoid infection. We shall be glad to 
have you help toward this amount. 





Oh! Yes! Do not forget Christmas. It takes a great many 
toys and the like to supply over 500 children and any donations re- 
ceived will be used to make the Christmas a Merry one. 
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